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OUR CONTRIBUTORS — Guests 

Lillian Smith as an author, editor, educator, lecturer, and 
social worker knows the South — its beauty and its ugliness — as 
few others do. Born in Jasper, Florida, she attended Piedmont 
College, studied piano four years at Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore, went to Columbia University, and taught music at a 
Methodist mission school in Huchow, China. On her return to 
the states she began Laurel Kails Camp for Girls in Clayton and 
she has lived in Georgia or Florida ever since except for a year 
spent in Brazil. 

With Paula Snelling she started a literary magazine in 1936 
which developed into what COMMON GROUND called “one 
of the most forward looking of Southern publications.” The 
Honor Roll of Race Relations which recognizes annually those 
who have done the most for improvement of race relations cited 
her in 1943 as one who had maintained a consistent liberalism 
in a land where it takes courage to be liberal. 

“Strange Fruit” published in 1944 brought Miss Smith nation- 
wide attention. It was generally conceded by critics to be a sin- 
cere work of literary merit and it excited favorable comment 
from many preachers, teachers, and sociologists as well as re- 
viewers. Others, Bostonians as well as Southerners, attacked 
her frank approach to unpleasant problems. 

Since the publication of her first novel, Miss Smith has writ- 
ten for numerous periodicals among them the NEW REPUB- 
LIC, motive, the magazine of Methodist youth, and the SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. Her new novel “Miss 
Julia” is slated for publication the early part of the summer. 

Paula Snelling, a graduate of Wesleyan, tells of her inter- 
esting experiences in editing SOUTH TODA^ in an article 
written especially for the Scribes’ issue of the WESLE\AN. 
Miss Snelling w’ho did graduate work in psychology at Columbia 
University taught high school mathematics in Macon. Asso- 
ciated with Miss Smith in conducting Laurel Flails, Miss Snelling 
is an excellent horsewoman as well as a capable literary critic 
and editor. 

Carl D. Bennett, who teaches English literature at Wes- 
leyan, is fond of tagging himself a native Georgian and a Bap- 
tist layman. As Mr. Benett carefully explains to political oppo- 
nents who think he has “dangerous Yankee ideas ” he was edu- 
cated at the Waycross High School and at Emory University 
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where he received his A.B. and M.A. degrees. Most of the 
ideas that he holds concerning ethics, politics, and race relations 
he learned at his Baptist Sunday School from a book called the 
Bible. 

Among the youthful teacher’s recent appearances in print are 
an article last fa! in the CHRISTIAN CENTURY refuting the 
Biblical basis for white supremacy arguments and a tribute to 
Booth Tarkington in the EMORY QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
He has received a Carnegie grant to complete work on a 75,000 
word critical study of Tarkington. Moral earnestness, courage, 
and tolerance are the dominant traits in Carl Bennett’s character. 

Emil Holzhauer, noted water colorist, has an enthusiastic 
following at Wesleyan where the talent that has won him prizes 
and critical acclaim at national exhibitions is appreciated. His 
personality is as colorful as his painting. The charming Aus- 
trian has won the admiration of his students not only by his 
continental charm and his vibrant enthusiasm for his subject, 
but also by his ability to picture vividly and accurately their own 
region. Three of his best watercolors are reproduced in this issue, 
“Savannah Scene,” “Bean Sheller,” and “Street Vendor.” 

“My students and I ,wc are the future of Southern art,” Mr. 
Holz says. 

Scribes are proud to present these interpreters of Southern 
life. We appreciate their cooperative efforts in helping us to 
present the South as it was, is, and will be. We thank them not 
only for their contributions to this issue but for the part they 
are playing in shaping SOUTH TOMORROW. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS— THE SCRIBES 

Ruby Layson and Betsy Hopkins are the babies of the 
Scribes. The only sophomores recognized this year both have 
been active on the Watchtower and Wesleyan and have recently 
been elected to editorial positions on these publications. 

Ruby, a reticent red head — some say her hair is an indication 
of her political sympathies — is a native of Harlan, Ky., where 
she worked as a feature writer on the Harlan Daily Enterprise. 
Ruby is familiar with the strife and discord of that turbulent coal 
mining region. As Roving Reporter for the Watchtower she is 
responsible for the vital questions and vivid style that has charac- 
terized that column. 

An Atlantian by birth and choice, Betsy says “Some of my 
nicest relatives are reactionaries.” Betsy was the enterprising 
managing editor of the Watchtower this year. One of the more 
brilliant stars of Dr. Gin’s creative writing lab Betsy also holds 
the dubious distinction of being Wesleyan’s most frequently cam- 
pused and restricted girl. 

Another colorful Scribe is Lee Dippy who first startled Wes- 
leyan readers with an ultra-realistic poem about her native Phil- 
adelphia. She is the newly elected Wesleyan editor. A second 
editor-elect is Rhett Jenkins, Vidalia, whose capable, efficient 
service to the Watchtower made her the unopposed candidate 
for that major publication honor. Rosemary Bounds, Washing- 
ton, Ga., Scribes’ president, completes the triumvirate. Her hectic 
nervous energy is responsible for much that is good in the 
Watchtower and the Veterropt of which she was elected 1948 
editor. 

Libba Harman, Greenville, is a frequent contributor to the 
Wesleyan which she served as an excellent managing editor this 
year. Her short stories and sketches of life in Greenville are well 
known to Wesleyan audiences. She is associate editor of the 
Wesleyan and senior literary editor of the Veterropt. 

Among the most scholarly of the Scribes, if Phi Delta Phi 
membership is significant, Jane Anne Mallet employs her 
celebrated brains in this issue of the Wesleyan to analyze her 
favorite subject, politics. A recipient of a scholarship to Lmory, 
J. A. had designs on the Governor’s chair — or the title of repre- 
sentative from Butts County anyway. 

Sara Smith, Decatur, can also be classified as a scholarly 
senior, but she is usually identified as the clever writer whose 
scripts and hard work have been the chief reasons why the class 
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of 1947 won the Stunt Night Award for three consecutive years. 
Assistant to the head of the English department, Sara has been 
well prepared for the profession that needs her — teaching. 

Pops Morrow, who is from West Point, not New York, is 
the most popular humorist on campus. Last year as Watchtower 
columnist, psychology major Morrow turned her technical vo- 
cabulary, her unerring sense of the ridiculous and a kindly bit- 
terness loose on such worthy objects as dormitory beds in “Pops’ 
Corn.” 

Nine times out of ten three of the four people crowded into 
Publicity Director Gwin’s office are Jean Lowe, his photography 
assistant; Mae Hightower, Macon News correspondent; and 
Nina Godwin, publicity assistant. 

Jean, a mixture of New Jersey and Florida who lives in 
Ormond Beach, Fla., now has had two of the hardest, most 
exacting jobs on the campus — Watchtower editor last year and 
student director of the new photo lab this year. An English 
major who has enough journalism for a major in that subject too, 
Jean plans to make newspaper work her career. 

Journalism major Mae Hightower is a successful business- 
woman, the proprietor and manager of Mae’s Gift Shop in 
Dublin. Mae won the Wesleyan’s literary contest this year in 
the essay field with her “Study in Green.” 

Nina Godwin, who claims both Louisville, Ky., and Eatonton, 
Ga., as home is a journalism major who has had practical ex- 
perience as a columnist for the Eatonton Messenger. Nina is 
that rare creature, the person who reads not books but libraries. 
According to Nina her incessant reading of fiction, non-fiction 
(anything but textbooks) has resulted in the ability to tell at 
once whether a book will sell or not, and she has her own 
figures to prove her accuracy in the past. 

Adeline Wood is the Scribes’ great admirer of natural beauty 
and is particularly fond of describing the countryside near her 
home at Rocky Face in northeast Georgia. Calm, soft spoken 
Adeline has been associate editor of the Wesleyan and edited 
the Senior-Sophomore edition of the Watchtower this spring. 

This year’s trio of publication editors — Jeanne Gerner, the 
Wesleyan; Frances Harris, the Veterropt; and Betty Thomp- 
son, the Watchtower — are their w’eary happiest when they have 
met their respective deadlines and are quizzing local politicians 
at forums or solving the world’s literary, social, and political 
evils at the Pharm. 
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SAVANNAH SCENE 





MAXWELL, GEORGIA 

By LILLIAN SMITH 

When I was a child in Maxwell, I lived on College Street 
where oak trees made cool paths for children to run on, and moss 
shut the glare of sun from their eyes. I was born in an old ramb- 
ling house that grew, room by room, as our family grew, until 
it spread itself in ample comfort across lawn and under great 
limbs of trees — the kind of house that curves itself around your 
heart forever, holding you close to its dust and its memories. In 
our backyard, in a little cabin, lived our nurse, a woman strong 
and wise and tender who gave my life its first meaning and on 
whom I leaned as I took my first steps into a new and strange 
world. Then one day she was sent away and I was told that I 
no longer needed her. And there was a great emptiness after 
her going. 

Across the street was our church, white and shining, with a 
steeple so high that it seemed to my eyes to reach into the sky 
and touch the hand of God. It was in this church that I learned 
that all men are brothers, and I believed it. It was there also 
that I learned about Hell and punishment and sins so terrible 
that have to do with the body and love, that God finds it hard to 
forgive them; though He understands about the black man be- 
ing the white man’s burden and the cruel necessity for segrega- 
tion. And I believed that also. 

North of town were the mills and beyond them white mill- 
town and colored milltown, separated from each other by 
churches built by the mill-owner where folks rolled in sawdust 
and shouted in frenzy to forget a supper of fatback and corn- 
bread and the long grind of work hours that held no surprises. 

Rimming the town like a shadow were the quarters where 
colored folk lived and at the edge of the Quarters a little un- 
painted church where they worshipped and sang their songs 
of yearning and dreamed of a heaven where they could sit down 
and rest and eat at God’s welcome table. Sometimes at night 
they sang, the sound of it would sweep across Maxwell and as 
I lay in my bed listening, I would cry though I hardly knew why 
I was crying, knew only that I felt a great loneliness as if some 
one I loved far away were singing a song whose words 1 would 
never be able to hear clearly. . . 
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This was my town. And as the years passed, its paths grew 
old and familiar and I learned to walk them without looking, 
even though I knew they edged chasms deep and measureless 
that folks said could never be bridged over. I learned all the 
things white children in Maxwell had to learn in order to make 
their walking easy. I learned to expect colored children to step 
oft the sidewalk when I passed by, and I learned to accept the 
bowing of head and bending of body as due me and I learned 
never to call a Negro “mister'’ no matter how deeply I re- 
spected him, and I learned not to doubt my own superiority and 
I learned to sing hymns and to pray and to believe in love and 
brotherhood. . . 

But I never felt good in the learning. For I learned also that 
there are invisible walls that you are always bruising your heart 
against no matter how well your feet stay in the path, for your 
heart refuses to walk there. And I never forgot the loneliness 
which always came back when I heard old songs whose words 
would not grow clear again in my memory. 

When I grew older, and travelled across the earth I found 
white men everywhere walking the same old paths that I had 
walked in Maxwell and this was something I could not forget 
either. And so when I came back home, I kept thinking . . . 
thinking about chasms that cut deep gashes across the map of a 
town but more deeply across the hearts of the people who live 
there; thinking about w r alls that white people have built in their 
desperate efforts to shut off colored people from them, only 
to find that in walling off Colored Town they have walled off 
White Town from truth and beauty and knowledge. 

These things I felt a long time before I wrote them down 
in a book. It took me seven years to write them but at last 
“Strange Fruit’' was written. America read it and called it a 
book about the Negro problem. I suppose it w r as easier to say 
that than to say it is about you and me and the others who are 
caught in this trap that white culture has made for itself — a trap 
with a thousand doors it seems sometimes and all of them open- 
ing inward . . . And yet it would be easy to open them outward, 
if we chose to do so. If we chose . . . and if we had the courage. 

Some day perhaps, we shall discover that it can be done; per- 
haps already we are learning. As a human being, I hope so. I 
pray, as the world draws nearer to Maxwell, that we shall, 
like a confident joyous child, run out to embrace it. For it will 
be here tomorrow, and no longer can we hide behind tradition’s 
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voluminous skirts and peer out in fear at this miraculous thing 
that has come to pass, even as we deny the miracle. 

As a writer, I find myself still in Maxwell, sometimes lonely, 
sometimes one with it, wandering its streets, peering over its 
walls, looking into its shadows, laying my heart against its 
grief, seeking to feel the truth in its pain, and anguish and 
laughter. For Maxwell is home; Maxwell is my memory, the tiny 
center of the egg that is immortal. It is of this that each writer 
must write, as she feels it and sees it and understands it. There 
is no need for defenses when one is at home with one’s memory, 
no place for pretense, no time for disguise; there are no hidden 
places, and nothing to hide. 

And so I keep writing of Maxwell, Georgia; of the world 
in little, of the symbol, of that bright reflection of men’s dreams 
that we call reality, hoping that when I come at last to under- 
stand its sorrow I shall have known its beauty also. 


JOURNEY THROUGH SOUTH TODAY 

By PAULA SNELLING 

Like many creative ventures, SOUTH TODAY started as a 
way out of trouble. Lillian Smith’s mother was ill, unable to be 
moved from her summer home in the mountains when winter 
set in, requiring constant nursing day and night. I had been in 
a severe accident with a horse a few months before and was 
taking a year off from teaching to recuperate. The isolation, 
tedium, heartaches w f ere beginning to take their toll when the 
idea of starting a magazine occurred to us. We thought of it 
one day, we began it the next. No office, no staff, no funds, no 
‘angel,’ no ‘purpose.’ Just the feeling, in a year when our lives 
seemed to be marking time, that self-therapy might be more fun 
than self-pity. And the natural turning to writing of two people 
who had found great pleasure throughout their lives in reading 
and thinking and dreaming. 

We drew up a list of 200 people (some of whom we knew, 
others we ‘knew about’) and wrote them that Pseudopodia was 
on the way. Then we sat back and waited. By return mail there 
were 25 subscribers, but as yet no ‘copy.’ With dry grins and a 
touch of panic, we retired to our bedrooms (which were and for 
many years remained our only office) and awaited the Muses. 
There were moments and hours of desperation but two weeks 
later we went to press, printing two hundred copies of a 12- 
page issue containing a sketch of The Harris Children’s Town, 
an essay on Thomas Wolfe, a column titled Dope With Lime, 
three poems and an editorial attempting (with dubious success) 
to explain the title and suggest the scope of the magazine. 

The title was derived from the analogy of the artist to the 
amoeba (whose sole means of going places and getting food is 
by tentatively projecting a portion of its inner self onto the 
world — following through to success if the coast is clear, with- 
drawing to solitude and hunger if obstacles are too great) ; nice 
little title but one we withdrew after a year, having met the 
obstacle of three subscription checks made out to Pseudophobia. 

The scope was (and remained) interest in and analysis of 
whatever seemed to us artistic, vital, significant in our region, 
viewing our people, books, movements, mind-sets today against 
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the backdrop of the South’s own past, the world’s present, and 
the hopes of our common future. 

At the time we started the magazine neither of us had given 
more thought to ‘the Negro’ than had thousands of our southern 
white contemporaries. And we would not have touched a ‘re- 
former’ with a ten-foot pole. An aversion which remains integral 
to our personalities today. 

Because we had always felt vaguely uncomfortable about the 
discrepancy between the ideals of Christianity and democracy 
and humaneness which we had been reared to value and the 
segregation customs we had been reared to practice, we decided 
— in order to live in comfort with ourselves — that the magazine 
would use courtesy titles in speaking of Negroes, would review 
books by authors of each race with equal deference and equal 
stringency, would publish articles that seemed good whatever 
the color of their authors’ skin. We did not dream that so 
simple a premise was to lead us on so devious, so painful, so 
thrilling, so illuminating a journey as was to be ours during the 
next decade. Step by inevitable step, we went; southern history, 
southern sociology, southern fiction, southern autobiography, 
world anthropology, analyses and theories of cultures, religions 
and the anomalies with which they are practiced; and the tower- 
ing poetry of Freud’s hpyotheses. Inevitable, because we had de- 
cided so simply that we must not write about things we did not 
know . . . Perhaps no stop along the way brought so blinding a 
light to our minds as those two months back in 1937 when we 
read fifty books by Negroes, novels, poems, autobiographies, 
whatever we could get our hands on. 

It was necessary of course that these book-journeys of the 
mind through time and space and deep into the untraveled cor- 
ners of our hearts, be supplemented by a more varied knowledge 
of the contemporary, tangible South. So for a month or two dur- 
ing each of four years we drove through the southern states, 
attending conferences, dropping in on tenant-farmer meetings, 
labor-union meetings, revival meetings, visiting metal hospitals, 
juvenile judges, homes for delinquents, prisons, cooperatives, art 
centers, white colleges, Negro colleges. Trying to find what 
needs, what hopes, what fears hold the South together and hold 
it apart. 

A partial record of these journeys of the mind and of the 
body got into South Today. At the end of ten years its size had 
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grown from 12 to 100 pages, its circulation from 200 to 10,000. 
The problem of trying to find office space in our home had 
changed into the more insoluble one of trying to find a home in an 
office bustling with typewriters, files, secretaries. The avocation 
of editing had changed in to the vocation of publishing. It did not 
seem feasible to move the magazine to some southern city where 
the Klan or the Columbians might swoop down and give it a 
notoriety most distasteful to the editors. Miss Smith’s own life 
had ballooned to such proportions after the publication of 
Strange Fruit (thousands of letters, hundreds of phone calls, 
telegrams, constant requests to lecture, to serve on committees 
to write articles; the eight months given to the Broadway pro- 
duction) that it became necessary for her health’s sake to give 
up either the magazine or her summer camp. It was a painful 
decision, which at considerable sacrifice she postponed making 
until two years after the book came out. She chose the children 
— feeling that of the two creative projects the magazine had 
coming nearer to finishing its job. 

Perhaps the real need now is not for South Today to be re- 
sumed, but for a new generation to begin South Tomorrow. 
South Today had the job of peering through walls, tearing a 
few of them down, climbing over others. The atomic bomb end- 
ed all that, making forever impossible a world with any kind of 
walls in it. The young people of the South — and of all the earth 
— have now the unprecedented task, the thrilling challenge of 
making themselves and all mankind feel at home in this new 
world w'here no walls stand. 


THE SOUTH TOMORROW 
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. . . politics 

By JANE ANNE MALLET 

Recently a group of college students were discussing the 
Georgia White Primary Bill with a Georgia legislator, one of 
those “fine Southern gentlemen” who bears the name of a Con- 
federate leader. He was confused and amazed by their liberalism 
and found himself unable to reply to their logic. Finally he 
said, “Where do you young people get these ideas? You don’t 
talk like my father and my grandfather before him.” He was 
right. And the political situation of the South tomorrow will 
not be that of his father or his grandfather before him. 

Before predicting the politics of the South tomorrow, we 
must examine the politics of yesterday, evaluate them, and, it 
seems, condemn them for the most part. First of all, Southern 
politics have been based on a doctrine of fear — fear of the 
Negro, the freed slave. It was this fear which led to the one- 
party system and the “Solid South” which grew out of the 
effort to exclude the black man from political participation. 
Second, the politics of the South have been guided by the minor- 
ity, first, the “Bourbon Oligarchy”, and, in later years, the 
equally corrupt if more proletarian courthouse ring. Third, 
Southern politics have catered to a deplorable ecenomic situation 
in which the bankrupt absentee landlord was gradually sur- 
rendering his prestige to the textile ruler. In a word, Southern 
politics have been conservative. A better word, if we would 
deal in technicalities, is “reactionary.” 

These are the politics which the South of tomorrow rejects. 
The seeds of such revolt have been sown, some of them long, 
long ago, and we, the youth of today, are nurturing a plant 
which promises to blossom in the Southern politics of the future. 
Thomas Jefferson planted some of the seeds, liberal seeds 
which the “traditional Jeffersonian Democrats” would like to 
see choked. Indeed, liberalism has not been foreign to the South. 
The Populist Party at the turn of the century illustrated the 
fact that it was possible for a party which was radical enough 
to include government ownership of public utilities in its plat- 
form to attract great support in the South. The young Tom 
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Watson (not to be confused with the bitter, fanatical reaction- 
ary of his old age) advocated a policy including Negro suffrage 
which was as liberal as any American system before the advent 
of the New Deal. We must add Ellis Arnall of Georgia and 
"Big Jim” Folsom of Alabama to the list of liberals of recent 
years although it is far too soon to evaluate their contribution. 

It is in this tradition of Southern liberalism that politics 
of tomorrow will turn — a tradition more real than moonlight 
and magnolias and infinitely more significant. Where politics 
have been based on fear of Negro participation, they will be 
based on the inalienable rights of citizens regardless of color. 
For the one-party system and a Southern Democracy which 
has consistently gone in the opposite direction from that of the 
national party’s more liberal program, we see a system, two- 
party or otherwise, where issues and not party lines will be 
considered. For minority government we shall substitute the 
rule of an informed majority which will evolve with an im- 
proved educational system, higher paid, better qualified teachers, 
up-to-date equipment, and progressive methods. For the eco- 
nomic system of the land and textile lord, we can already see 
the substitution of an economy based on the much talked of 
"little man”, the small farmer and independent business man. 
Ultra-conservatism and reaction will give way to thoughtful 
progress. The South of tomorrow will not discard all of the 
South of today. Tomorrow will not agree that “whatever is is 
right.” However, it does not contend that whatever is is neces- 
sarily not right. 

Such prognostication may be youthful and overly-optimistic. 
Yet we are not blind to the pitfalls which lie before us. We 
have been warned, even by those who have inspired us, that 
the liberals of today all too often become the conservatives 
of tomorrow. Only by constant study, conscientious citizenship, 
and active participation in government can we achieve such 
objectives. 

But this we see: The South today is headed in a new direc- 
tion, perhaps not left, but upward, and the South of tomorrow 
will be new, newer even than Henry Grady ever suspected. 


THE SOUTH TOMORROW . . . 

... in labor 

By ROSEMARY BOUNDS 

The ideal of the individual man is of the utmost significance 
in the colorful history of the South, that is, the ideal of the 
wealthy white man who was also an individual. For long 
decades the Southern middle and upper classes conveniently 
forgot that they were not the only individuals in the South. 
When forcibly reminded as in 1861, the Southern gentlemen 
protested on the basis of non-interference in their individual 
rights. The Negro, the sharecropper and the mill worker were 
not covered by this individual rights’ insurance. Instead they 
were a form of property. 

The result of such an attitude is obvious today. The South 
is one of the most backward regions in the nation. Former 
agricultural prosperity has slipped into the ruts of eroded 
lands. Newly developed industries are monopolized by northern 
interests. Many of the staunch individuals and more of the 
laborers have deserted the plantations for a better life else- 
where. 

Slowly the South has learned that a good society rather than 
a good individual is necessary for a high standard of living. 
Perhaps the realization followed the “Great Leveler’’, the 
depression, which dates in the South from the advent of the 
boll-weevil around 1921 and continues in many Southern areas 
today. Slowly the South has discovered that labor and labor 
conditions are among its greatest problems. 

Labor in the South is almost as blind as its employers and 
almost as afraid. A. G. Mezerik in a recent article in The Nation 
tells a typical story of a small factory in Birmingham. Tech- 
nology requires that many types of laborers work in one large 
room in this factory. The Negro who has the least skilled 
occupation must work beside the more highly trained white. 
The room, however, contains two entrance doors, one marked 
‘white’, the other marked ‘colored’. The employer has long 
used such prejudice as a weapon against the union. With the 
press behind them, the capitalists w'arn labor that the unions 
will give the Negroes equal economic advantages. The Ku 
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Klux Klan with its anti-union policy adds terror to ignorance. 
The monopolies, Georgia Power Company, United States Steel 
Corporation, and others back demagogues to use State Troop- 
ers against striking workers. Labor includes the farmer as well 
as the textile worker and oil miner. Yet the farmer hates the 
union, is jealous of its powers and votes against it. 

The picture is not as black as has been painted. Last June 
the CIO began a drive to unionize the South. Newspapers ex- 
pected headlines such as “Organizer tarred and feathered.” 
The newspapers have been disappointed. By December 15 the 
fruits of midsummer organizing had resulted in more than 290 
victories in National Labor Relations Board elections. In the 
twelve states included in the drive there have been only eighteen 
reported beatings — Detroit, during the 1937 automobile or- 
ganizing drive could have doubled that figure any week. To 
avoid prejudices against northern interference the CIO drive 
is made up largely of native Southerners. The union has made 
no daring pronouncements on the place of the Negro in its 
organization, but in practice the CIO recruits without refer- 
ence to color. The K.K.K. now supports trade unionism, in- 
sisting, however that the unions be run by officers with certain 
qualifications — they must be white Protestant Gentiles. 

One of the most outstanding signs of progress comes from 
Thomasville, N. C. owned and run by the Thomas Chair Com- 
pany. As a company town Thomasville exhibts the usual fea- 
tures of labor abuse, scrip payment and company stores. A 
strike was called among the workers. A group of 954 whites 
and 350 Negroes walked out and picketed without race segre- 
gation. More startling than this, local merchants and business 
men contributed generously to the strike funds. 

For too many years the South has been a symbol of cheap 
labor. The sharecropper system coupled with high food prices, 
lack of schools and roads forces the Southern laborer into the 
mires of illiterate poverty. A reactionary political pattern finds 
reasons for the continuance of these evils. Domestic isolation 
has frustrated the authentic Southern progressives. The laborer 
asks that his union promote technical schools and health ser- 
vices: agitate against abnormally low wages rigged prices, 
monopolies, and exorbitant freight rates. The unions ask that 
the educator, the businessman, the professional man and the 
farmer campaign with the laborer for a better community and 
a better South. 


THE SOUTH TOMORROW . . . 

. . . in education 

By SARA SMITH 

We stand today at the threshold of a new era, a future fraught 
with many doubts, fears, and uncertainties. It is becoming ever 
clearer that only through wisdom and understanding can we 
solve the problems that face us. Our schools have the giant task 
of helping us to acquire this wisdom and understanding. Time 
is short, equipment and funds are limited, and many teachers are 
poorly prepared. But either education must accomplish its work, 
or disaster will descend upon our state, our nation, and our 
world. 

If education is to win its race with disaster, we must improve 
three things: curriculum, equipment, and instruction. In the first 
place, we need to change the emphasis in the curriculum to meet 
the demands of our time. The basic question is not whether we 
are to teach our children Latin and Greek or carpentering and 
home economics. It seems only reasonable that some children 
need to be taught vocational skills while others should be pre- 
pared for further study in liberal arts colleges. But all boys and 
girls must be taught how to cooperate with one another, how to 
live peaceably together. Conflicts at home and abroad indicate 
the overwhelming need for studies dealing with human relations. 

To meet this need, teachers of the humanities and the social 
sciences must rally all their forces and exert all their energy 
and ingenuity in order to revitalize their courses. 1 he humanities 
must provide basic human understandings; and the social sciences, 
a knowledge of the social forces at work in our modern world. 
As Mr. O. E. Carmichael points out in Hispania , the problems 
of peace should arouse the humanists and social scientists as 
those of the war rallied the chemists and physicists. 

Teachers of art and music particularly can be of a very 
special help in promoting fellowship and mutual understanding 
between men and nations. Anyone who can enjoy a painting or 
a symphony feels a kinship with all others who share his en- 
joyment, regardless of their race, creed, or color. But more 
than that, since art and music reflect racial and environmental 
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differences, anyone who studies them comes to a better under- 
standing of mankind. 

As for our equipment here in the South, we all know that it 
is not what we would like it to be. Of course teaching can be 
be carried on without new aids and methods, just as farming 
can be carried on with the hoe and hand harrow used by our 
medieval ancestors. But in education, as in farming, it pays to 
use more modern equipment. 

However, our schools may acquire new books, new micro- 
scopes, new' typewriters, new tumbling mats, and all other new' 
equipment imaginable — and still have pupils w'ho are un- 
enlightened, ignorant. Perhaps the crux of the educational prob- 
lem is the vitality of the teaching, which of course is dependent 
upon the teacher. In providing for the teachers the South should 
go further than merely paying them adequate salaries. The 
dream and plan for the future should include lighter teaching 
schedules, summer travel and study on full salaries, occasional 
leaves of absence for studying and writing. Surely such a pro- 
gram w’ould encourage the continued growth and intellectual 
activity of the teachers. 

“The march of Providence is so slow, and our desires so im- 
patient, the work of progress is so immense, and our means of 
aiding it so feeble, the life of humanity is so long, and that of 
the individual so brief, that we often see only the ebb of the 
advancing wave, and are thus discouraged. It is history that 
teaches us hope.” In our struggle to solve the problems that 
face us today, let us remember these words of a great Southern 
educator, General Robert E. Lee. 


THE SOUTH TOMORROW . . . 

. . . in religion 

By CARL D. BENNETT 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die. John 12:24 
When an incompatible idea is planted in the human mind, one 
can prophesy that the brick and mortar of ignorance and preju- 
dice eventually must move. It is only a matter of time. 

A perfectly live politician, when confronted recently with a 
moral challenge to one of his schemes, exclaimed, “Religion 
ain't got a durn thing to do with politics.” This reply was the 
desperate response of a mentality struggling to isolate common 
practice from acknowledged ideals. In just such a reaction as 
this and in the violent opposition in some quarters to the en- 
croachment of religion into traditional domains of politics, eco- 
nomics, international affairs, and general social situations, an 
imaginative observer can forsee what an awakened religious 
impulse may mean in the transformation of the South. 

At this point the confirmed cynic might arise to interrupt 
what is threatening to become an innocuous recapitulation of 
a few of the better known, but still feebly glowing, generalities 
about the bright future of religion in the South and elsewhere. 
“What good,” the cynic might ask, “has religion ever done other 
than serve as consolation to the poor and dispossessed? A cen- 
tury ago it comforted the slaves in their misery while at the 
same time it assured their owners in the right of mastery. It 
has always offered emotional release to the semi-literate; and 
it has been an escape mechanism for human derelicts, wornout 
failures, offering them “pie in the sky” instead of needed bread 
now. It has salved the consciences of the rich (whether tne 
wealth was the deserved reward of righteous labor and ingenuity 
or whether it was the result of a legitimate and perhaps equally 
righteous inheritance system without toil and effort) by pro- 
viding channels of charity and philanthropy and thus a rationali- 
zation of their “stewardship!” of a lion’s share of this worlds 
goods. It has been an anodyne of the pains of vice, combatting 
symptoms in the ill body politic, but seldom rooting out the 
political, economic or social cancer. It has on occasion lent sanc- 
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tity to wars. (It is a sobering thought, indeed, to realize that 
the Southern branches of the Methodist, Baptist, and Presby- 
terian churches were established after schisms over the question 
of slavery — many years before the outbreak of the Civil War.) 
Through a pseudo-Biblical tradition it has helped to preserve 
the myth of racial superiority and its consequent caste system 
of segregation, fortifying the prejudice of the ignorant and the 
machinations of the malicious by an appeal to an allegedly 
divine curse delivered, not by God, but by a man named Noah 
while in the midst of a hangover. Sharpest of all would be the 
cynic’s taunt that in a world two-thirds populated by colored 
people the South, so-called Bible Belt of the land, is the strong- 
hold of the violently anti-Christian doctrine of “white suprem- 
acy.” 

Under the weight of such ugly charges even the hardiest 
idealist might pale and the congenital optimist lapse into depress- 
ed doubt; and both might retire before the curling sneer of 
“What reason de we have to hope for anything better from 
religion ?” 

But I spoke of “religious impulses” in the sense of that 
dynamic, positive force that springs from a concept of God 
the Father whose chief attributes are justice and mercy and of 
His Son Jesus whose life demonstrated the power of love in 
the processes of vicarious atonement and reconciliation. I admit 
that religion in the South as elsewhere, w'hen it has not been 
essentially love , has too often been a dangerous and evil thing. 
As a layman who hesitates to enter the dogmatic lists of theo- 
logy, I must declare my belief that vital religion is redemptive 
religion. It “saves” or re-creates individual personality; and, 
through redeemed individuals, it regenerates society and the 
institutions of society, including the Church itself. Likewise, 
geographical regions and whole cultures may experience rebirth 
and salvation. 

Now God is not provincial. Nor for that matter is He limited 
to “our" times — neither the redistribution of wealth nor the 
solution of the race problem in themselves will surely bring in 
the Kingdom of God. A discussion of “religion and the South" 
is irrelevant from any point of view except that which seeks 
to integrate the South into the whole world (and into all time). 
A Southerner needs to realize that God cares for him no more 
than He does for any other human being or any other religion. 

So far as the South is concerned the possibilities of its re- 
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demption are great. As the individual conscience is convicted 
by the challenge “Thou sinnest here — and here,” so the soul of 
a culture, our Southern culture, may be awakened. It will be 
awakened if redeemed individuals have the courage to plant 
incompatible ideas in the soul of society — which may mean 
simply the juxtaposing of the teachings of Jesus and the tra- 
ditions of men in order to show forth the inconsistency between 
Christian principles as they are constantly verbalized and those 
principles as they are generally practiced, and toio the insistence 
always that the abundant life be shared equally by all — in 
educational and work opportunities, in the fruits of agriculture, 
industry ,and professional services, and in the creative and 
recreative pursuits of a normal existence. 

Wisely, patiently, daringly, these redeemed individuals, dis- 
ciplined in spirtual sensitivity and, no less importantly, infused 
with a personal ethical loyalty to Jesus, will work (as so many 
others mechanically pray) for the Kingdom of God to come 
and for God’s will to be done on earth — especially in the U. S. 
South. 


THE SOUTH TOMORROW . . . 

. . . in literature 

By BETTY THOMPSON 

When a college student in the South signs up for a course in 
creative writing, he can be nearly certain about one thing. Be- 
fore the notebook he ambitiously bought for the course is 
abandoned altogether, he will hear the instructor clear his 
throat and drawl something like this: 

“The South is not all moonlight and magnolias. We don’t 
all sit on our verandahs and sip mint juleps served by faithful 
old family retainers. Neither is the South populated solely by 
Jeetcr Lesters and Sister Bessies. There are Southerners who 
wear shoes and use correct grammar.” 

The writer and teacher of writing in the South are painfully 
conscious of the two main trends of Southern writing and 
writing about the South. The plantation hangover that started 
with the sentimentalized Ole Massah stories of Thomas Nelson 
Page culminated in a more realistic treatment of the same Civil 
War and reconstruction materials found in a later best seller 
such as “Gone With the Wind.” 

The perversion, violence, and poverty that are represented 
in the other extreme of Southern writing were brought into 
prominence with the proletarian novels of the depression years. 
The general impression of the South as gleaned from Southern 
literature was that of the decorative, lazy-living aristocrats on 
the one hand and the shiftless, pellagra ridden sharecroppers 
on the other. 

It is at once apparent that the dichotomy is not as pronounced 
as it might seem. Both William Faulkner and Erskine Caldwell 
represent the later school of writing that the majority of South- 
erners consider unfair and disloyal, but they cannot be said 
to be alike in style and approach. The waste, the dark passions, 
the decadence, the futility and despair of the South are to be 
found in both, yet no serious critic would say that they have 
the same purpose in presenting these things or a similar method 
of presentation. 

The tendency of the Southern reader to lump all he dislikes 
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together and call it by one name is a symptom of the thing 
that is wrong with Southern literature. It needs not better 
w ? riters, but better readers. The vitality of the region as a 
producer of outstanding novels and drama can easily be proved 
by a glance at the lists of Pulitzer Prize winners and best sellers. 

Five Southern women — Ellen Glasgow, Julia Peterkin, Mar- 
garet Mitchell, Caroline Miller, and Marjorie Kinnan Rawl- 
ings — have been awarded the Pulitzer Prize for fiction. Paul 
Green, Douglas Southall Freeman, T. S. Stribling, Robert Penn 
Warren, and John Gould Fletcher are included in the group 
recognized by the Pulitzer awards. 

The trend toward individualism rather than regionalism is 
best exemplified by the great expressionist of the thirties, Thomas 
Wolfe. The picture of middle class life in a small Southern city 
as it appeared to the sensitive, rebellious artist was as fiercely 
resented by many Southerners as Caldwell’s presentation of 
sharecropper degeneracy. 

For a distinguished and sincere book like “Strange Fruit,” 
the average Southern reader as late as 1944 still had only a 
bigoted resentment, a desire to shun the ugly facts and call the 
person who put them down, rather than conditions themselves, 
bad. 

Just as the social and economic conditions of the region are 
changing so are the people. The long recognized need for a 
truly critical and intelligent native audience holds the answer 
to the position of literature in the South tomorrow. The writer 
can be effective as an interpreter of his region to the rest of 
the nation. He can transcend regionalism altogether as all 
really significant and universal writing does. But he can never 
interpret the South to Southerners until they individually sur- 
render romantic and diseased escapism and examine the un- 
pleasant facts in the hard, white light of truth. 

The South has an ample supply of vigorous and responsible 
young writers. By responsible I do not mean that each of them 
has some special propagandistic purpose in what he produces. 
Peter Taylor, a distinguished short story writer who has ap- 
peared in the Southern Review , the Kenyon Review , and many 
other well known (to writers anyway) quarterlies, wrote to 
the New Republic when he was a P.F.C. at Fort Oglethorpe 
in 1942: “It may be true that youth and age need a creed to 
live by, but I certainly do not feel I need a creed to write by. 

It seems to me that the work of a talented and sensitive 
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writer like the Carson McCullers of “The Heart Is A Lonely 
Hunter” with a subtle, but by no means insignificant, thesis is 
more successful from a literary standpoint than the obvious 
sociological melodrama of a different but also talented and 
sensitive writer like Edward Kimbrough, the author of “Night 
Fire.” Perhaps, however, the usual Southern reader would find 
the stereotyped pattern of nigh-decadent aristocrat, blood 
hounds, and a stupid sheriff like Turkey Littlepage more familiar 
than the bizarre characters created by Miss McCullers. 

All Southern writers quite naturally do not have the same 
conception of the function of literature. Some strive to make 
their works fit Hamilton Basso’s description, “regional yet of 
a universal quality that should read as happily in Moscow and 
Oslo as in Passiac, San Francisco, and Des Moines .... regional 
in the same way as Gogol’s “Dead Souls” is regional.” 

There is the didactic preacher-poet, Don West, who scorns 
critics and the esoteric “literary gentleman.” He is concerned 
not with form but content. He wants only to appeal to the 
sharecroppers, cotton mill workers, and miners that he knows 
and to describe their plight to others. “I want to tell America 
about victory — about sharecroppers, tenants, black men and 
crackers, and you must listen and look and think deep — for 
even I, a Georgia Cracker, one of your mongrels, am grieved 
by looking at what I’ve seen.” 

One has only to talk to Mr. West for a few moments to 
see something of what the literature of the South tomorrow 
will be like. He says that he has seen copies of his “Clods of 
Southern Earth” in shacks of miners and tenants, that they 
understand and appreciate it. Mr. West is important not be- 
cause he writes for all men and all times. He does not. He 
is important because he is trying to give a message to a par- 
ticular group at a particular time. That his verse is not the 
best poetry does not matter. 

Since we have classified Don West as fundamentally a socio- 
logical rather than a literary phenomenon, it may be well to 
look again at the Southern literary movement in relation to 
the thought of the nation at large. The Southern Review , a 
quarterly published at Louisiana State University from the 
early 1930’$ until 1942 and subsidized — unwittingly accord- 
ing to a letter from former editor Cleanth Brooks in the cur- 
rent Sewanee Review — by Huey Long, has been called the 
most distinguished literary achievement to come out of the 
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South. The Review was important because it was not only a 
center for regional thought but for that of the nation at large. 
When its existence was first threatened, the New Republic said, 
“Despite its association with a regional literary movement, it 
has printed the works of authors of many shades of critical 
and political sympathy, and has corrected certain popular con- 
ceptions of Southern literary activity by placing that movement 
in the perspective of the larger thought of the country and by 
contrasting its claims w'ith those of other elements of national 
life.” 

As yet there has been nothing to replace the Southern Review 
in the literary life of the Deep South. The Virginia Quarterly 
and the Sewanee Review remain excellent literary and critical 
reviews, but they can hardly be said to be Southern at all. Here 
in Georgia there is the comparatively new Emory Quarterly 
which is a rather dull and uninspired collection of articles writ- 
ten by the members of the faculty of that school, generally 
specialized which is permissible, but boring which is not. 

The Georgia Review , edited by planter-professor John Donald 
Wade, made its first appearance this spring. Its conventionally 
handsome format is more appealing than its conventionally con- 
servative keynote editorial which proclaims: “We have plenty 
of prejudices and think well of them. It may be sufficient to 
say at the outset that the REVIEW will avoid the obscene 
and blasphemous, the trivial, the Tobacco Road sort of thing, 
and an undue emphasis on race matters.” 

I do not believe it is sufficient, Mr. Wade. I agree with you in 
your first two objectives which you say are to try to be especially 
honest and sensible and to make the contents of particular con- 
cern to Georgians. But I don’t like your grouping there in the 
sentence about the “Tobacco Road sort of thing.” What do you 
consider an “Undue emphasis on race matters ? What are the 
prejudices of which you are so proud? Will you on occasion turn 
your “honest and sensible” attention to race matters as a subject 
of “concern to Georgians” ? 

Perhaps the reason I am skeptical about the honest and sen- 
sible approach of the Review is because of Dr. Fletcher Mc- 
Cord’s article on the eighteen-year-old voter, “Pied Piper’s 
Street.” Dr. McCord’s sensible approach is to prove the voter 
in the 18-20 bracket unfit for the responsibilities of citizenship 
by quoting page after page of traits of the adolescent from psy- 
chology text books. (Some of the authors he quoted are studied 
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in adolescent psychology courses by the group he attacks.) 

The Georgia Review is in the embryonic stage and anything 
may come of it. It is entirely too early to predict its future, and 
it is possible that I have been too hasty in condemning it as rep- 
resentative of the South of yesterday. 

1 he literature of the South tomorrow will be increasingly di- 
verse. It is even now discernible in the difference between Frank 
Yerby and Richard Wright. Reformers such as Don West will 
be part of this new literature. The bright young men like Lonnis 
Coleman, Ed Kimbrough, and Robert Gibbons who come from 
Hudson Strode’s creative writing classes at Alabama are still 
another. There is room for the energetic excess of Peggy Bennett, 
the very young author of “The Y’armints’’, as well as the discip- 
lined restraint and precision of Carson McCullers. There will be 
traces of Faulkner’s romantic cynicism, Caldwell’s brutal real- 
ism, and Wolfe’s lyrical, unrestrained individualism. There will 
be little of Cabell’s sophisticated escapism. Eudora Welty’s use 
of atmosphere and Lillian Smith’s ability to penetrate the minds 
and hearts of Southerners will be a valuable heritage to the 
South tomorrow. 

Let us hope this literature will get a less naive, more honest 
and truthful public — readers who are worthy of the writers. 
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. # # in art 


By FRANCES HARRIS 

Although the South has been traditionally considered the home 
of gracious living and culture, it has for the past fifty years driven 
its artists north or abroad to find financial support. The Annual 
Exhibition of the Southern States Art League has lost most of 
its significance, being run on semi-amateur lines with inadequate 
prize money. It was ignored this year by prominent Southerners 
Lamar Dodd, Alexander Brooks, Jerry Bywaters, Helen Saw- 
yer, and Jerry Farnsworth. 

The reorganization of the Southern States League this spring 
in Richmond presages a renascence of Southern art, a renascence 
to accompany the resurgance of commerce and industry. There 
are extremely few opportunities for the artist to exhibit in the 
South. It is the hope of the reorganized League, under the 
presidency of Ben Shute (High Museum, Atlanta), to draw 
to the annual exhibition the best in Southern art. Instead of the 
annual exhibition of member’s work held at one location in the 
south, four leading institutions will alternate in holding a major 
exhibition open to any artist born in the south or currently a 
resident. It will promote traveling exhibitions and give adequate 
opportunity to professional artists. 

This new effort to make Southern art a part of southern life 
is an expression of a revival which has already begun. In re- 
viewing the 27th Annual Exhibition in Richmond, Alonzo Lans- 
ford said in a recent issue of the ART DIGEST: “hine print- 
making seems to be booming in the South. Indeed, art in gen- 
eral acquired new and higher standards. The exhibition is hap- 
pily lacking in the usual magnolias and pickaninnies under the 
Spanish moss. It is also lacking in experimentation with modern 
idioms.” The First Southeastern Annual Exhibition also drew 
praise from the ART DIGEST ; “The watercolors in particular 
standout for creative feeling and craftsmanship. (First prize was 
won by Wesleyan’s Emil Holzhauer.) There were too many 
examples of local genre approached from an illustrator’s angle. 
Its major virtue was the absolute minimum of home-made prima- 
tives.” 
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Public school art is progressing beyond the spatter-work Val- 
entine stage. Ralph M. Pearson reported after tour through 
“The People of Georgia have improved on the art education 
technique of some of their fellows. For instance, in contrast to 
our docile tolerance of the incredibly reactionary Art Syllabus of 
the State of New York, they place a well-earned confidence in 
an artist head of the Art Department of the University of Geor- 
gia Mr. Lamar Dodd, allowing him and a committee full free- 
dom to stage their annual state wide school exhibition with two 
intensive days of programs and discussions for children, older 
students, teachers, and parents. The result in eager interest of 
the children and adults are impressive.” He was encouraged that 
a textile design for Girls* High School of Atlanta was easily 
superior as a sensitive, original creation to the prize winners in 
the current National Textile Competition of the Museum of 
Modern Art. The children are practicing “a grand creative art,** 
Mr. Pearson said. 

When Southern art becomes distinct, it will have surpassed 
the narrow limits of sentimental reminiscences of the past. New 
interests will replace the discovery that eroded fields and Shanty 
Town can be interesting. It will become vital when local art 
lovers give it material support. Fresh and independent, indigen- 
ous and universal, it will be, as art is ever, the handmaiden of 
prosperity. The prosperous South must recognize, support, and 
love its art to produce a magnificence worthy of the soil which 
gives it birth. 
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BEAN SHELLER 
A Water-color by Emil Holzhauer 



SOME DAY 

By BETSY HOPKINS 

It was a Friday morning and I was sick. From my bed I could 
hear all the morning noises: the sobs of the radio soap opera 
heroine, the roar of the vacuum cleaner, the grind of wheels and 
the grocery man’s voice. I sat up in bed and smoked a cigarette 
and aimlessly thumbed through the book I’d found. Nietzsche, 
it said at the top of one of the pages, Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Wasn’t he the one one whose thinking was the basis of the Nazi 
concept of the superman, the idea that gave rise to the whole 
Nazi movement? This man must have a great power. It wouldn't 
hurt to . . . 

Annie May, the maid, walked in with her dust rag and, hum- 
ming a tune, she began to scatter in silvery clouds the dust that 
gently blanketed my desk. 

“You know, Miss Betsy,” she said, “my husband says Mr. 
Talmadge ain’t gonna’ let us negroes vote. He says we ain’t fit- 
tin*. Miss Betsy, my husband’s got his master’s degree. He can’t 
understand why we can’t vote. Seems like this Mr. Talmadge 
ain’t playing fair.” 

“Uh huh,’’ I murmured absently and finished the first page of 
Herr Nietzsche’s philosophy. 

“Democracy means drift ; it means the lapse of coherence, 
the enthronement of liberty and chaos . It means the worship 
of mediocrity, and the hatred of excellence. It means the im- 
possibility of great men — how could great men submit to 
the indignities and indecencies of an election f” 

1 hastily puffed my cigarette. There was a bad taste in my 
mouth. 

“Y'es, Annie May.” 

“We Negroes don’t mean any harm. We want to stay in our 
place. Things have been all right for an awful long time, and we 
don’t care about changin’ ’em. But the way Mr. Talmadge talks 
so mean about us all the time, trvin’ to scare people and say we 
gotta' be put in our places — stirring up all this hate against us 
and calling us “niggers.” Nobody but po’ white trash does that. 
They know how it makes us feci.” 

“I know, Annie May, I know.” 
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There was nothing else to say. I turned the page and read on. 

"The process of evolution involves the utilization of the 
inferior species, race, class or individual by the superior; 
all life is exploitation, and subsists ultimately on other life; 
big fishes catch little fishes and eat them, and that is the 
whole story” 

“Miss Betsy—” 

I looked up. 

“Miss Betsy, I don’t like this man Talmadge. I don’t like his 
ideas or his talk. I try to like him 'cause Jesus says you ought to 
love everybody. You can’t go to heaven with hate in your heart. 
You gotta’ have love, and I’m trying to have love in my heart, 
but it’s awful hard.” 

I nodded and looked down. 

"Morality lies not in kindness but in strength. Love in 
itself is only a desire for possession. With Jesus and Chris- 
tianity came the decadence and descending life of civiliza- 
tion. The best thing in man is strength of will, power and 
permanence of passion : greed, envy, even hatred are ittdis- 
pcnsible items.” 

I frowned and closed the book tightly. I wanted to forget. 
The bottom was falling out of my world, and I didn’t like it. 
Reaching into my drawer, I pulled out another book, opened it 
and began to read. 

"Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endure th all things. Love never faileth: but whether there 
be prophesies, they shall be done away; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it 
shall be done away. For we know in part, and we prophesy 
in part; but when that which is perfect is come, that which 
is in part shall be done away” 

I looked at Annie May. Her dark face, so full of kindness 
and humility, was wonderfully beautiful. I watched her as she 
dusted, busily but with an infinite calm that seemed to rise up 
from deep inside her to shine, like eternity in her eyes. I 
looked and knew and wondered if she knew too^that someday 
things will be better — that justice and love are as constant as 
the seas, as everlasting as the God that created them. 
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SCARS 

By Ruby Layson 

The mountain is dying . 

Look up before it is too late, 

And see her deep wounds 
Scars on a mountainside, 

Great ugly scars, bleeding blackness, 

Draining the heart out of the mountain — 
Deep, jagged scars no surgery can repair, 
And one yawning old wound 
From a spear thrust through her side . . . 

Even now , on the hillside new injuries fester, 
Spreading their poison through her worn body, 
And in the smoke-filled valley are busy men 
It ho never look up from counting their profits 
To see the wounds — for Harlan has coal. 

The mountain has deep black scars. 


SOUTHERN SPRING 

By ADELINE WOOD 

Days are longer, nights are sweeter, the sun is warmer. Sleepy 
seeds stir in the warming earth, yawning their pale buds up into 
the sunny air. Cold, lumpy clods come to life with violets and 
buttercups. Trees clothe their sooty bare limbs in delicate pinks, 
feathery greens, and frothy whites. The air is sweet again with 
half-forgotten fragrances that waft along on the lazy breezes, 
soft, tangy, tantalizing. Secret paths beckon into woods where 
energetic birds announce their house plans to the world and chase 
the mumbling bumblebee away from the honey-filled rose. 

Barren brooks swell with pride and make fine mud where young 
toes squiggle in glee. Hungry fish eat skinny worms off the truant 
boy’s bent pin. Cold hearts and frozen faces begin to melt, turn- 
ing into friendly thoughts and warm smiles. Roofs and secluded 
spots fill with white bodies in scant gay kerchiefs, come to wor- 
ship the sun, begging for his red hot kisses. Rusty hoes and bent 
rakes dig up enemy weeds and strain stiff backs. Gay aprons 
come out of drawers and frisk away winter’s dust. 

Brave boys ask for first dates, hold timid hands in movies, ven- 
ture a brisk peck on a soft pink cheek before bolting down the 
front walk. Crickets serenade the locusts who wake the noisy 
katy-dids. Pink castles crowd the air; jewelers profit. Stars fall 
into the eyes of the park-benches, and ministers get little sleep. 

Yes, spring is here again, Softly she sneaks up on blustering 
winter and gently chases him away. Then for a time the world 
is hers, and so are we. 
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SELF-DEFENSE 

By Ruby Layson 

It wasn't an important item — 

44 Negro killed At Service Station 
Just another Negro 
fVho didn't know his place, 

And a white man shot him . . . 

They said Jem drew a knife 
And threatened his boss — 

That was the manager’s version. 

None of the others knew, 

Because when the argument started 
He'd sent them out of the office 
And closed the door, 

And then they'd heard the shots. 

But the item didn't mention that. 
l4 Negro had threatened employer with knife . . ” 
Maybe it wasn't Jem's place 
To remind white men there was a lady present 
IF hen the talk got rough . . . 

Mabye Jem didn't know his place. 

The story just said, 

"Burly Negro started fight . . ” 

Some people remembered Jem's smile 
And how happy he'd seemed at his work. 

But there wasn't much they could say, 

IFhen the newspaper described him as, 

44 Sullen . . . had caused trouble on previous occasions 
The trial didn't take long. 

It was clearly a case of self-defense. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THERE WAS ONCE A SLAVE 

By Shirley Graham 

Although very close to history in every detail, There Once 
ll'as a Slave makes the easy reading of a novel. For Miss Gra- 
ham’s excellent portrayal of the thrilling life of this man of 
her own race, Frederick Douglass, America’s most famous slave, 
she has won the Julian Messner award for the best book “com- 
batting intolerance in America.” And certainly if any book is 
to proclaim the injustice of the present Negro suppression, this 
book will. This book about a man who rose, by sheer determi- 
nation, from the overseer’s whip to United States Minister to 
Haiti. The Negro’s potentialities have seldom been so fairly, 
so completely demonstrated. 

Miss Graham has divided her book into four sections. The 
first of these, titled " The Road," shows a Negro child known 
as Frederick existing on a diet of meagre food, hard labor, 
cruel lashings, ruthless religion, stolen books, and dreams. The 
dreams were the life of his existence; through the long years 
of slavery, he cherished and thrived on these dreams, until, at 
last, in 1838, by a daring stroke, Frederick Douglass escaped 
to New York — to freedom, and to serve the rest of his life 
to bring others this jewel — freedom. 

In the second section, " The Lightening” , Frederick discovers 
his fierce powers of oratory, which William Lloyd Garrison 
makes use of in his international anti-slavery campaign. Sud- 
denly Freedrick Douglass is in England, associated with men 
like O’Connell, Peel, and Gladstone. Thrilled Britishers raise 
the price of Douglass’s freedom and buy him out of slavery. 
Returning to America, Douglass’s nation-wide appeals win the 
people. “We must fight to win the prize,” he cries. 

The storm gathers and the great black’s burning zeal reaches 
new heights. Temporarily crushed by the debacle of Harper’s 
Ferry and the consequent execution of John Brown’s loyaj body 
of anti-slave leaders, Douglass is reclaimed by the election of 
Lincoln, the victory of the war and, at long last, the great 
proclamation, “ . . . . are. and henceforth shall be, free. 

“Toward Morning the last tale of the heroic Douglass is 
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a story every colored person should read to renew his pride 
and faith, and every white person should read to eradicate, to 
totally destroy, any vain illusion of white supremacy. Frederick 
Douglass, a giant in action and thinking, succeeds to goals be- 
yond easy comprehension. There are mistakes in his superman 
career, for Miss Graham is honest in her glorious tribute, but 
Abe Lincoln’s rise is no greater achievement than Douglass’. 
From his positions of U. S. Marshall of the District of Colum- 
bia, Recorder of Deeds for the District of Columbia and Minis- 
ter to Haiti, Douglass managed finally to earn a home. At 
eighty’, still active, one night he said suddenly, “I’m a little 
tired,'’ and then he was dead. But not really dead, for millions 
of grateful people burn candles in their hearts to this great and 
noble man, Frederick Douglass. 

Miss Graham has not driven the reader to such a conclusion 
as that last statement; her writing is clear and spirited but 
informative rather than effective. Facts though true, are clothed 
in the human element, and Frederick Douglass emerges the 
North Star for his race. 


Leonore Dippy 


QUALITY 

By Cid Ricketts Sumner 


In this novel Mrs. Sumner, herself a native of Mississippi, 
treats one of the South’s most tragic situations — that of the 
mulatto. The central character in “Quality” is Pinkey Johnson, 
a young mulatto woman whose appearance gives no hint of her 
Negro blood. She has spent ten of her twenty-two years in New 
England. There, while in college and later earning a nurse’s 
degree, she has been accepted as white. When an intern falls 
in love with her, she momentarily lets herself believe she can 
take this happiness she so desires, but three days before their 
wedding she runs away, back to the little Mississippi town where 
she was born, back to the cabin w'here her aged grandmother, 
Dicey, washes clothes for the “white folks.” 

The author shows both understanding and skill in her presen- 
tation of Pinkey’s character. Here is a sensitive, intelligent hu- 
man being, attractive, well-educated, trained in a profession for 
service to others — an individual who should have every reason 
to expect and to achieve a happy life. Instead, she finds her 
hands tied; it seems she is beaten before she starts by a fate 
with which she had nothing to do. Pinkey, like the thousands in 
the South of similarly mixed blood, is not at home with black 
or white. 

It is true that Mrs. Sumner chooses in Pinckey a character who 
is not found every day even in the South where there are so many 
mulattoes, but she is a very believable extreme who serves to 
make the tragic position of those like her more vivid. The other 
characters in the novel reveal the varying, sometimes paradoxical 
reactions of both races to the outcast “in-between.” In Miss Em 
and the gentle Miss Sue Ann we see the kindness and the intelli- 
gent understanding, the unblinded grasp of the root of the prob- 
lem, that constitutes the best of the Southern white s attitude 
toward the Negro. The bad side is shown in Melba Woodley s 
hypocrisy and prejudice, by the injustice of the sheriff s depu- 
ties, the unfounded suspicion on the part of the white merchant 
— feelings not shared by all Southerners, by any means, but feel- 
ings w'hich undeniably exist. 
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Two Negroes in the North recognized Pinkey for what she 
was and did not conceal their contempt; Dr. Frank Canady, also 
a Negro, knew and said nothing. In Mississippi, the rebellious 
Negro Jake and his leader, Arch Naughton, regarded Pinkey as 
a ready-made adherent to their radical plans to put an end to Jim 
Crow laws, to force legislation which will end all segregation of 
the races. 

Dicey, Pinkeys grandmother, is the prototype of the faithful 
colored retainer, loyal to her white folks, unerring in her recogni- 
tion of “quality” regardless of color. She it was who reared the 
orphaned Pinkey, separating her from the little pickaninnies, 
and scrimped and saved to send her North for an education. 

The background and setting of “Quality” are authentic, most 
of the action entirely convincing. In a few instances, situations 
seem overdrawn, but the reader feels it is for the sake of force- 
fulness. Pinkey’s sense of futility, her heartache, her deep 
consciousness of injustice, her sincere desire to help the neglected 
colored children and the helplessness she feels because she is 
not able to nurse are poignant and moving. 

1 he novel reaches a dramatic conclusion in a Mississippi 
court room. Mrs. Wooley is contesting Miss Em’s will which 
leaves Pinkey the “big house.” When Pinkey dismisses the Ne- 
gro lawyer Arch Naughton has engaged for her (his sole intent 
has been to publicize this trial as another case of race discrimina- 
tion) and speaks simply and frankly to the packed court room, 
she is voicing some truths it would be w r ell for every Southerner 
to face.. I inkey has forgotten her fight for legal rights. Miss 
~ n faith 'n her has given her confidence in her ability to help 
her people. Dr.. Canady wants to come there to practice; now 
she realizes that if she is to accomplish anything, whether she 
turns Miss Em’s house into a hospital as she wishes, or not, she 
must have the approval of the community. 

One may feel that the chances for this situation to take place 
anywhere in the South are slight, discount its reality, say “That’s 
not the way things are.” But Pinkey’s words are compelling: 

I thmk it is impossible to enforce such things from above. 

I hey have to come up from below, out of the hearts of people, 
lust as the improvement of my people must begin at the bottom. 
°a C ,4 tv°* C f’ is ^ ate integrity and kindness and understanding.’’ 

. And ^ Dicey “points the way for all the steps to come” when she 
cries: Hidn t I tell you, honey, quality can do anything!" 

Libba Harman 


CLODS OF SOUTHERN EARTH 

By Don West 


I his poet . . . This Cracker . . . This Clodhopper . . . This Don 
West . . . 

“But I was raised in a hillside farm . . . where my Daddy’s 
sweat salted down the red clay. I’m the son of my mother . . . 
the woman who plods between the cotton rows . . . and I’m an 
agitator.” 

Don West, author of “Clods of Southern Earth” came from 
Devil’s Hollow region close by Turkey creek at the foot of 
Burnt Mountain in north Georgia. He was raised on a moun- 
side farm and was taught from birth . . . work . . . and education. 
Fortunately, his family was one which believed in education at 
the expense of other things. He worked his way through Van- 
derbilt University and was later sent to the International Peo- 
ple’s College in Elisinore, Renmark, for one year’s study. After 
pie’s College in Elisinore, Denmark, for one year’s study. After 
he attended the International People’s College, he traveled in 
Europe. He has also attended University of Chicago, Columbia, 
Oglethorpe and the University of Georgia. All of this formal 
education is not in my opinion the reason for his great success. 

Don West is not a man with a unique background ... “I come 
from an old Southern family ... I don’t mean the professional 
Southerners who claim to be kind to Negroes . . . the tuxedoed 
gentlemen, the silk underwear, laced dressed ladies ... my folks 
were the men who wore jean pants and the women who wore 
linsev petticoats ... on one limb of my family hangs a bunch of 
ex-jail birds . . . thrown in jail because they were unemployed 
and couldn’t raise the money to pay their debts ... on the other 
fork hangs a w’hite slave . . . (indentured servant) in Carolina 
. . . and a kind hearted old Indian of the Cherokees in north 
Georgia . . .” Don West’s family tree represents a great portion 
of the family trees in the south. At the time of the Civil War, 
there w*ere around nine million people in the south. Of these 
four and a half million were black slaves, about four million were 
“pore whites” and only around three hundred thousand were 
“aristocratic, slave-owning families.” 
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We’ll put Don West’s family back of him; it had a great deal 
to do with his success and place along with it his life. He is not 
a man who writes of things he has not experienced. He has 
worked in the Cumberland coal mines, he has felt the black soil 
under his tired bare feet, he has held warped plow handles in 
his calloused hands, he has preached the doctrine of the Nazarene 
to the toilers, he has worked in the textile mills, he has taught 
the starving children of southern share croppers ... he has seen 
his family die from over work and too little food. West’s poems 
come from a long line of hard working southern farmers and an 
equally long line of hard experience. 

He preaches not only the doctrine of the Nazarene, but also 
the doctrines of democracy which he considers synonymous with 
the gospel of the Nazarene . . . “I’m the voice of the Southern 
cracker . . . you’ve heard that I’m the lyncher of Negroes. The 
man with hood and night shirt ! But I tell you . . . you’ve heard 
falsely. For the pattern was set from the big houses by those who 
point the unfriendly finger at me . . . who taught me to hate and 
say “nigger” and the Negro to hate and say “white trash" and 
both of us to despise the Jew ... Oh I’m the Cracker, and I’m 
learning of unity not hate to look and talk straight.” 

Don West is the poet of the southern people because he has 
lived with them, by them and for them. His popularity rests not 
so much in the greatness of his poetry as in the people. The peo- 
ple read the poetry of Don West. 


Mae Hightower. 


THE WEB OF DAYS 

By Edna Lee 

The publishers describe The IV eb of Days as a romantic 
novel. The ingredients for a work so described seem to include 
ankle length dresses, a hero and a villian, mystery — preferably 
with sinister undertones of danger, at least one impassioned love 
scene, and the inevitable happy ending. 

The IVeb of Days fulfills all these requisites admirably. The 
time is shortly after the Civil War and the heroine, Hester 
Snow, treads firmly through the pages garbed in the robes of a 
New England “school marm.” The hero is Roi Le Grand, 
illegitimate son of a southern “gentleman” and the daughter of 
a dirt farmer. The villian is St. Clair LeGrand, owner of a run 
down estate, Seven Chimneys. Stories too terrible to be spoken 
aloud are whispered throughout the adjoining countryside about 
the master of Seven Chimneys. Hester finds herself drawn deeper 
and deeper into the sinister web of events, but she manages to 
extricate herself in time for the aforementioned happy ending. 

There is a distinct resemblance between The IVeb of Days 
and Anya Scton’s Dragonwyck . This book would probably find 
a much more appreciative audience had there not been an over 
abundance of “romantic novels” during the past few years. How- 
ever ,it is no better and no worse than most others of its type. 
Even so, despite much mediocrity, there are scenes and passages 
that seem to show a trace of more than the ordinary talent of a 
writer for the “slicks.” If Miss Lee had been more interested 
in writing a novel of merit instead of a best seller, she would 
be pointed to with pride by Georgians seriously interested in 
writing. As it is, she is just another woman who has managed 
to turn out a best seller. 

That Miss Lee has possibilities is evident. It will remain to 
be seen whether she will continue to write for the Book Club 
level reading public or if she will strive to develop the spark 
of real ability which we glimpse far too seldom in her first novel. 

Nina Godwin 
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By Edward Kimbrough 

Night Fire is undoubtedly interesting, tense, and swift. To 
say that it does not hold attention would be indeed a falsehood 
— because it does — but in a fashion that I think is rather over- 
done. 

The plot itself is one that is not uncommon in our present 
day literature. There is, of course, the hero — a son of the old 
South who rebells against prejudices of his forefathers, the old 
Negro who is accused unjustly of the crime he did not commit, 
the girl, the local sheriff, and the perverbial crooked politician. 
The story deals with the efforts of the Southern lad to help the 
old Negro escape from the clutches of the law, which he does 
successfully but not without bloodcurdling episodes in the malaria 
ridden swamps and narrow escapes from arrest for aiding a 
criminal. 

The book was writcen obviously for the purpose of portray- 
ing the deplorable state of the Southern negro. In doing this, 
Kimbrough is inclined to propagandize in a sense. Perhaps a 
little propaganda is necessary to jolt the average reader into a 
realization of the conditions which exist in the South today, but 
Kimbrough helped to defeat his purpose by crowding every 
paragraph with overdrawn dramatic situations. 

A good example of Kimbrough’s portrayal of the local sheriff, 
Littlepage, who was pictured as another Simon LeGree with a 
hideous scar on his neck. Littlepage spent a greater part of his 
time swearing and chasing an innocent Negro over the country- 
side with a pack of bloodhounds. This I managed to stomach, 
but I simply could not take the picture of the local politician 
who sat in his comfortable morris chair while he puffed on a 
cigar and called his nephew a “nigger lover". Over his head 
hung a portrait of Robert E. Lee. Now really I! 

I admire an author who is sincere in his convictions, but I 
prefer that he give the reader credit for enough intelligence 
to grasp a situation without being actually slapped in the face 
with it. 

Pops Morrow 
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COLOR BLIND 

By Margaret Halsey 

“Our two world wars have given us a heightened awareness 
of democracy. But a heightened national feeling for democracy 
automatically produces a heightened outcry from the people 
whose habits of thought would be disturbed by the extension of 
democracy to the Negro American.” 

Thus Margaret Halsey, humorist and author of Color Blind, 
looks seriously at the problem confronting Americans today. 
Miss Halsey writes of the Negro, not scientifically or fictiously, 
but in terms of her own experiences in meeting Negroes as social 
equals. 

For four years during the war Miss Halsey as a captain of 
Junior Hostesses watched the “no-discrimination policy” of the 
Stage Door Canteen work remarkably well. Her job was to in- 
duct white Junior Hostesses into a delicate situation in which 
they were to do the unheard-of-thing of treating Negro service- 
men as if they were human beings. In addition, her job was to 
induct Negro Junior Hostesses into a situation where they might 
easily be insulted by white men. She explains the “no-discrimina- 
tion policy” by saying “Our Junior Hostesses were expected to 
talk to and dance with any serviceman, regardless of race, creed 
to color, who was not drunk or otherwise offensive. 

Some Northerners and a few of the Southern soldiers were 
shocked, but Miss Halsey declares, “The Southerners say shock- 
ing things because they arc terrified. They are desperate!) at raid 
that the Southern Negro, spurred on by men of good will, will 
turn the tables and make white Southerners accept the liabilities 
under which the Negro now labors. The actuality is that neither 
the Negroes nor the men of good will want white Southerners 
to change places w’ith the Negro. These people want a civiliza- 
tion in which no group is systematically discriminated against. 

Miss Halsey reduces the race prejudice to two prime elements 

the sexual bogey and the economic factor of cheap labor. She 

says that the Sex legend is really a cover-up for a shabby eco- 
nomic motive. “Some of our citizens— would like to keep the 
Negro as a supply of cheap labor.” Since in a democracy that 
kind of wish cannot be openly admitted, the tall lie is brought 
out: “Negro men have an obsessional desire to marry or to 
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ravish white women.” She devotes a chapter to proving how tall 
that lie is. 

Miss Halsey has turned the record of a personal experience 
into a profoundly revealing social document that expresses great 
hope for the future. She points out that race riots and prejudices 
can be surmounted. From these riots and prejudices we may 
even build a more comfortable democracy by making “a con- 
scious effort to channelize moral indignation into positive and 
practical measures.” 

Rhett Jenkins. 


“THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CULTURE” 

In An Anthology of Negro Literature: 

New York, Modern Library 

By Alain Locke 

Alain LeRoy Locke, a graduate of Harvard University, ob- 
tained a Rhodes Scholarship and specialized in philosophy at Ox- 
ford and the University of Berlin. At present he is teaching at 
Howard University where he devotes his literary efforts and time 
to an interest in Negro culture. Besides his books, he has edited 
volumes of Negro poems and plays, and writes frequently for 
literary and sociological magazines. 

The paradoxical position of the Negro in American culture is 
called by the author a cultural blessing in disguise. Though the 
Negro has been hindered socially, politically, and economically 
by race hate, he has advanced culturally under the spiritual dis- 
cipline forced upon him. 

When America tired of being Europe’s cultural lackey, she 
turned first to the works of Negroes for artistic inspiration. In 
the world of music, jazz was quickly popularized as a form of 
American art. Though jazz is the best-known of the cultural 
contributions of the Negroes, it is not a pure Negro folk thing, 
but is the “hybrid product of the reaction of the elements of 
Negro folk song on the popular elements of contemporary 
American life.” It is neither exclusively a product of the Negro, 
nor does it represent him spiritually. Therefore Mr. Locke deals 
with the climax of the Negro artistic achievement, the work of 
contemporary Negro writers. 

There are many Negro writers of fiction, among them Claude 
McKay, Jesse Fauset, Randolph Fisher, Walter I urpin, and 
Richard Wright, but the author chooses to discuss American 
Negro poets, who he feels are best expressing the development 
of Negro folk-experience. A Negro writer of the new school, 
Charles S. Johnson, says: “The new racial poetry of the Negro 
is the expression of something more than experimentation in a 
new technique. It marks the birth of a new racial consciousness 
and self-conception. It is first of all a frank acceptance of race, 
but the recognition of this difference without the usual implica- 
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tions of disparity. It lacks apology, the wearying appeals to 
pity, and the conscious philosophy of defense. In being itself it 
reveals its greatest charm; and in accepting its distinctive life, 
invests it with a new meaning.” 

Mr. Locke feels that the new racial poetry demonstrates that 
racial factors are reacted to differently by different tempera- 
ments. He secs several patterns and combinations of these pat- 
terns reflected in Negro poetry. There is a direct portrayal of 
Negro folk-life, the most obvious of all the types. There is the 
subtler poetry that potrays the moods and tempo of Negro life 
and the poetry that emphasizes the growing historical sense of 
a separate cultural tradition. Most closely allied are the poetry 
of personal life and particular philosophy of life and the poetry 
that capitalizes on dilemmas of racial experience to become the 
poetry of propaganda. 

The contemporary dialect school, as opposed to the old min- 
strel-type dialect, insists on true and objective folk values. The 
Langston Hughes ballads, with pontaneity and humor, seek to 
capture the folk tradition. Hughes started a school of poetry 
of blues and ballad form. Lucy Williams’ ballad is authentic 
and is naively beautiful. 

O 9 de wurl 9 ain’t flat , 

An 9 de wurl 9 ain’t round 
Tit’s one long strip 
Hangin up an 9 down — 

Jes 9 Souf an 9 Norf ; 

Jes 9 Norf an 9 Souf . 

Since Norf is up, 

An 9 Souf is down, 

An Hebben is tip, 

O’m upward boun \ 

I hus the modern dialect school has developed a power un- 
known to the earlier dialect writers of the minstrel variety. 

Mr. Locke asserts that there are more sophisticated expres- 
sions of race than the ballad in Negro poetry. The Negro has 
passed from a stage of great self-consciousness of race, in which 
his writings were often melodramatic, to a stoic state in which 
the acceptance of race is quiet, with deep spiritual identification. 
Countee Cullen’s poem illustrates the quiet faith with which 
race is accepted. 
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My love is dark as yours is fair, 

Yet lovelier l hold her 
Than listless maids with pallid hair, 

And blood that’s thin and colder. 

Y ou-proud-and-to-be-pilied one, 

Gaze on her and despair; 

Then seal your lips until the sun 
Discovers one as fair. 

Another Negro strain stresses social criticism. The older 
generation expressed it, full of pathos and self-pity, pleading 
for human rights and recognition. Contemporary Negro poetry 
has found a true medium by which to express itself, not in the 
lines of radical Charles McKay’s 

If we must die — let it not be like hogs 
Hunted and penned in an inglorious spot. 

but has found strength in poetic rather than intellectual irony, 
as seen in Langston Hughes’ “Song for a Dark Girl : 

IV ay down south in Dixie 
( Break the heart of me) 

They hung my black young lover 
To a cross-roads tree. 

Why down south in Dixie 
( Bruised body high in air ) 

/ asked the white Lord Jesus 
What was the use of prayer? 


Why down south in Dixie 
( Break the heart of me) 

Love is a naked shadow 

On a gnarled and naked tree. 


The most sophisticated of all *‘ ac ® motives, S ^*e^of* croup 
is the deliberate attempt to build the lls f or ‘» / j Langston 

tradition to the cultural backgrounds of Afr.ca Langs on 

Hughes demonstrates his versatility in ideal. zmg the pnm.t.ve 
by turning toward romantic Africa. 
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fV e should have a land of trees 
Bowed down with chattering parrots 
Brilliant as the day, 

And not this land where birds are gray . 

The final spiritual expression of the Negro, says Mr. Locke, 
will be a blend of Africa in America. He feels that the position 
of the Negro in American culture today is strategic and promis- 
ing. 

Jeanne Gerner. 


